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that furnished by the Alien and Sedition laws,
which Marshall had originally criticized on grounds
both of expediency and of constitutionality. Now,
however, he defended these measures on consti-
tutional grounds, taking the latitudinarian posi-
tion that "powers necessary for the attainment
of all objects which are general in their nature,
which interest all America . . . would be natu-
rally vested in the Government of the whole," but
he declared himself strongly opposed to their re-
newal. At the same time he denounced the Virginia
Resolutions as calculated "to sap the foundations
of our Union."

The election was held late in April, under con-
ditions which must have added greatly to popular
interest. Following the custom in Virginia, the
voter, instead of casting a ballot, merely declared
his preference in the presence of the candidates,
the election officials, and the assembled multitude.
In the intensity of the struggle no voter, halt, lame,
or blind, was overlooked; and a barrel of whisky
near at hand lent further zest to the occasion. Time
and again the vote in the district was a tie, and
as a result frequent personal encounters took place
between aroused partisans. Marshall's election by
a narrow majority in a borough which was strongly